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Owls 


do to-night, although we had a gun with us. 

Owls of four kinds were hooting to-night. There 
was the hoo ; hoo , hoo , ho call, the cook er-r-r-r- coo call, 
the wha- a-a-a-a (cat) call and Glaucidium. The last-named 
comes close about the house and last night one repeatedly 
flew against the palm thatched roof, making a sharp crack 
like the report of a collecting pistol. Mr. Carr assured 
us that the bird was catching cockroaches which are cer¬ 
tainly numerous enough. 

One marked feature of these moonlight nights is 
the total absence of the calls of diurnal birds. At home 
several species would be heard. Here we have yet to beam 


one 
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1894 

March 21 


A Humming- 
bird concert 


Gaparo . 


A pleasant morning, but the afternoon dull and 
threatening with heavy rain in the evening and most of the 
night. 

At sunrise we started for the woods where we 

caught the Agouti the other afternoon. We went this morning 

expressly to hear the big Hummingbirds (Phaethornig) sing,. 

Although these birds are common enough in other places 

where we go daily, we never hear them utter anything more 

than a single chirp. But our host, Mr. Carr , directed us 

woods 

to a place in these/which, he assured us, he never passes 
without hearing a number of the birds. Sure enough, as 
we approached it this morning we heard a new and strange 
sound issuing from a dozen different places at once,as it 
seemed to us. It was most like a chorus of Hylas — yg£!r 
yep- yep — going on unceasingly yet now swelling, next 
abating somewhat. There was nothing especially peculiar 
about the place save that the trees were small, slender, 
and crowded, with a plentiful admixture of roso palms. This 
growth covered a hillside which sloped steeply down to big 
woods below. In the space of a quarter of an acre or less 
there were at least half-a-dozen Hummers. Each bird had 
his favorite perch where he would sit for many minutes 
at a time, calling y pp ^ almost unceasingly. Every now and 
then another bird would approach, buzzing loudly, when the 
calling bird would dart at him and the two would career madly 
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A Humming:- 
bird 

concert 


through the woods, one apparently pursuing the other and 
one or both making a loud smacking sound which I found 
could be imitated almost perfectly by pressing the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth and withdrawing it forcibly. 
After the pursuit had continued for a minute or two, one 
bird would return to the perch and begin yepp ing again. 

His motions while thus engaged were peculiar and most 
interesting. He sat very erect but in an easy, listless 
attitude, the points of the wings drooping below the tail 
which was closed and kept constantly vibrating up and down 
slightly, there being usually about two vibrations to each 
call. With each yep' the long bill was thrown nearly straight 
up and the mouth slightly opened while the red under man¬ 
dible showed very conspicuously and the ishole body twitched 
convulsively. At long intervals (in fact, we saw it only 
twice) the bird would spread his tail to its widest extent 
and erect it over his back so that it pointed straight 
up, at the same time moving it slowly from side to side. 

The tips of the central feathers nearly touched the. back of 
the head and the general effect wa.s almost precisely like 
that of a strutting Turkey Cock, 

All these Hummers perched low down when calling, 
usually from two to four feet above the ground on slender 
horizontal twigs bare of leaves. 

I shot a fine Coq-bois and several other small 
birds, among them two Yellow-headed Manakins. We retuaned 
to breakfast and spent the day over our specimens. 
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Caparo 


1894 

March 23 A dull cloudy day with heavy rain at frequent intervals. 

When we came out after early breakfast, Swifts in 
great numbers were flying low over the clearing and as 
there was no prospect of getting into the woods we began 
shooting these birds. I killed nine and Chapman ten speci¬ 
mens, We each got four species. As nearly as I can make 
out, they all have essentially the same notes, most of 
which resemble those of our Swift very closely. The birds 
also fly in precisely the same manner, but as a rule the 
two la,rge species soar more and move less swiftly. I 
repeatedly saw these birds careering about together in 
the manner of our Swifts, 

While at work in the ajouba, I often see or hear 
some bird new to my little collection and shoot it by 
merely taking a few steps from the bench. Yesterday I 
killed a pair of Orioles. To-day a Glaucidium made us 
repeated visits. He was a most active little bird, hopping 
from branch to branch and vibrating his tail. His flight 
was swift, undulating and altogether most un-Owl-like, I 
finally shot him but he fell in a bed of tall matted 
grass and could not be found. 
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1894 

March 23 


Sunset on 
the edge 
of the 
f orest 


Caparo . 

A clear, cool , fine day. 

Off with Chapman in the early morning, visiting 
the concert grove of the Humminghirds again. There were 
only two “birds there this morning but they were "ha.rd at 
it" and we watched them for a long time. 

On the way in, I had two shots at Mot-mots but 
missed them both. The hoo of this bird is singularly Owl¬ 
like. In its flight, attitudes, etc, it reminds me most 
of a Cuckoo, 

I shot a big Cuckoo ( Piaya cayan a) in a tall tree 
near where the path enters these voods and at the river 
bank a lejge Swift and two Swallows (Stelgidopteryx ). 

After skinning these birds, I went to work on this journal 
which was three or four days behind and which I have been 
forced to write very hastily. 

Now that I have finished with the past, a v/ord as 
to the present. It is near sunset and I am sitting alone 
on the river bank with the cacao grove behind me and the 
edge of the forest walling in the further bank of the 
narrow, winding, miaiidly little stream. To the left is a 
clearing brilliantly lighted by the slanting rays of the 
sun. All else is in cool shadow. The trade wind has 
fallen and scarce a breath of air rustles the leaves. 
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Sunset on 
the river 
hank at 
the eflge 
of the forest 


Birds are calling on every side. Now the peep-pee of 
Diplopteryx, next the qu* est-ce-dit of Pitangus sulphuratus , 
next the sweet silvery song of Thryothorus. next the caw 
of Thamnophilus. 

A Greive ( Merula gymnopthalma) sings much like our 
Robin. Then comes a series of clear whistles and a long 
trilling song, recalling our Field Sparrow, These notes 
are made by a pair of Jacamars which, perched on dead twigs 
a few feet above the ground on the opposite side of the 
stream, have been catching flies in plato sight of my 
position the whole afternoon. Near them are a pair of 
Myiodynastes audax, pretty birds sitting close together on 
the same branch - silent as a rule but with loud explosive 
voices when they do cry out. 

Another Flycatcher is Megarhynchus pitanguia * It 
looks very like Pitangus but has a wholly different call 
a succession of shrill, rapidly-uttered notes which cij-osely 
resemble a Parrot’s. 


The sun is sinking fast and the Greives are 
clucking, chattering and making the ker-wee ceJ-l which is 
so very like that of our Porzana Carolina . They dash 
about among the cacao trees, chasing one another. Directly 
overhead I hear a Hummer, droning, but I cannot see him. 

This droning, like that of a big bumble bee, is scarce 
ever out of hearing in these woods and all the species 
seem to make it in the same tone. 
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The sunlight has just faded in the clearing and 
from a thicket on the river hank directly opposite and 
within twenty paces of where I am sitting, rises the 
weird, unearthly call of a Tinamou, V/ hat a soundl As 
beautiful as any bird voice I ever listened to and yet 
as cold and heartless as the voice of a fiend. It is like 
the tinkling of ice. I shiver as I listen. 





Caparo . 


1894 

March 24 


Tou cans 


I shoot 
my f irst 
specimen 


Early morning, showery, the rest of the day fine. 

After the usual coffee and bread. Chapman and I 
started out. In the cacao grove I found a pair of Trogons 
and shot the female. I then crossed through the grove to 
the road which I followed to the bridge where I found 
another pair of Trogons of the species which makes the 
Flicker call. I shot at the male twice but only wounded 
and lost him. I a,lso shot and lost O ompsothlypis pitayuna 
which was singing in the top of a tall tree. The song 
resembled that of our Parula Warbler but ended differently 
with a queer little trill. My bad luck continued most 
of the morning for I actually fired twelve consecutive 
^ot without picking up a single bird although I brought 
down four or five and lodged one or two more. 

While I was shooting at small birds along the road. 

Toucans were calling at intervals in the woods on the hill, 

I finally v/ent up there and found at least a dozen of the 

big birds in the tops of the trees. After watching and 

follov/ing them about for some time, I at length got three 

shots in quick succession, bringing down one bird and 

wo-unding another which I afterv/ards found sitting on a 

branch only a fevi feet above the ground in a dense thicket 
[poroso?J 

of roso palms. Another shot finished him. In the meantime 
Chapman had come up and shot down three more Toucans, but 
he failed to find one of them. 
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The rapid firing seemed to rettle the birds for 
inatead of flying away they kept passing back and forth over 
our heads, alighting in the tops of the tallest trees and 
uttering their peculiar calls incessantly. This call is a 
raucous or rasping croak. It is very loud and penetrating 
and can be heard nearly a quarter of a mile away when the 
conditions are favorable, I heard another cry this morning, 
a short, low, deep, rolling whistle. 

In these woods I heard a succession of long whistling 
notes, very loud and rather musical. On following up the 
bird I found it to be a Dendrornis. 


A strange 
Woodpecker 


While watching the Toucans, I saw a Woodpecker nearly 
as large as Ceophlaeus plleatus with the upper parts of a 
uniform dull yellowish green, the lower parts of much the 
same color but apparently obscurely barred, a very large 
and long crest which I think was very light brown or 
brownish v/hite. This bird alighted against the trunk of 
a tree within less than twenty yards of me and in a good 
strong light. He climbed slowly up a few yards and then 
flew to a liane and ascended that. He made no sound what¬ 
ever. To my great surprise, Mr. Chapman failed to recog¬ 
nize the species from my description. Indeed, he says that 
no such bird is knownl 


At about noon Mr. Albert Carr brought in a Bell 
Bird which he had killed a mile or more away in the woods 
to the eastward and which he gave me. The curious appendages 











Bell Bird 


Sons of 
Merula 

Gymnopthalma 


on the throat were soft and clammy to the touch. They 
looked much like pieffies of leather sh©e strings. I have 
never seen a bird of the size of this which was nearly so 
heavy. The body when taken out proved to be very broad 
and plump but it was not especially muscular. The skin was 
rather tough but it came off easily. The ej^’es were very 
large, theirides dark hazel. The stomach was enormously 
distended but on cutting it open I found that it contained 
only a single fruit, the stone of which I have put in 
alcohol, with the vocal organs. The pulp was more or less 
macerated but it appeared to be rather fleshy and it was 
of a dark purple color. This color had stained the feathers 
about both mouth and vent. The bird was singing. It was 
a male with testes of about this size, ^ 

For the past three evenings a Greive has sung at 
intervals for some time in the cacao grove by the river. 

Its song is strikingly like that of our Robin but less 
varied and energetic, yet at the same time more musical 
with something of the quality of the song of the English 


Blackbird, 
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1894 

March 25 


Cap arc , 

A cloudless day with strong trede wind after nine 
o'clock. At times it was so cool in the woods that I 
almost felt the need of a coat. The air was dry and very 
clear. Altogether it was one of the best days that I have 
seen on Trinidad, 

This was fortuna.te, for Air. Carr had arranged to 
take Chapman and me on a long trajiip to the "Grand Ravine" 
where the Bell Birds live. We started at about 7 A. M,, 
crossing the river and taking the trace which enters the 
woods where we had the Agouti hunt. At the first brook 
I shot a Tanager ( Phoenicothraupis rubra ) new to me, and 
a pair of Mot-mots which were hooting in the trees at the 
foot of the hill. I fired at one of them with the auxi¬ 
liary — by mistake— at full 25 yards but killed the 
bird, nevertheless, getting a perfect specimen. The female 
had a defective tail and I gave it to Mr. Chapman. I 
afterwards shot another, a male. 

Near the place where the Hummers ( Phaethornis guyi ) 
sing we heard two birds calling, evidently answering one 
another. Mr. Carr at first pronounced them to be Wood¬ 
peckers but after a little they came nearer and I got a 
sight at and shot them both. They proved to be Collared 
Trogons ( Trogon collacis) . a species which I have not met 
before. Their red breasts glowed like living coals among 
the green foliage. They acted precisely like the common 


yellow-breasted species. Their call was composed of six 
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or eiffht notes identical in tone with those of Trogon 

meridionalis, but fewer in number and siven much more slowly 

and distinctly. Both proved to be males. I shot a third 

male later in the day in low woods near a creek. The first 

two were on a ridge. 

There were only three Hummers (Phaethornis guyi) 

singing in the place where we have seen them before, but 

a few hundred yards beyond in a precisely similar locality 

we found at least six or eight making a great racket. I 

shot two of them and found that both were males. One was 

yepping.the other smacking. 

A concert 

Half-a-mile further on we came to a piece of high 

of Hummers 

woods remarkably free from undergrowth but still with 

scattering young rosc|palms and shrubs of various kinds. 

In these on every side arose an incessant shrill chirping 

which we at first thought must come from a great number 

of Creepers (Coereba), excited about something, possibly 

a snake or Owl, But presently Mr. Chapman recollected 

similar experiences of last year and assured us that the 

birds were Hummers (Pygmornis longuemarsus) singing. We 

had to look long and closely before we could sight one of 

the tiny, brown creatures, although several were evidently 

within a few yards of us. They perched only a foot or 

two above the ground, sat rather erect, and jerked their 

tails precisely like Phaethornis. but we did not see them 


spread and erect the tail. There must have been more 
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than a dozen assembled \f/ithin the space of half an acre or 
less. Each bird had its favorite perch, to which it 
always retircned quickly after being driven away. I noted 
the song of one individual as swee-see-ser-weer , repeated 
ipany times in quick succession without the slightest varia¬ 
tion. Another called swee-see-see-se-see , swee-swee-se-seer . 
The tone was high and piping but not shrill. 

On the banks of a creek I had a fine opportuijity 
to watch a male Heterocnemis naevia which hopped along 
the edge of the water and finally flew to a log where it 
turned its body from side to side, chattering like a House 
Wren. This bird reminds me much more of a Wren than of 
a Water Thrush. It resembles the latter, to be sure, in 
its habit of feeding in muddy places on or near the banks 
of streams, but it does not wag its tail and its gait is 
a Wren-like hop . It is an attractive-looking bird of 
neat plumage, soft coloring and sprightly motions. 

On the banks of this creek I killed two more 
Hummers of a species new to me, viz. Q-laucis hirsutus , I 
have indeed seen them daily, for they are common where- 
ever the wild plantain groxfs, but they are exceedingly 
difficult to shoot for they rarely alight and seldom 
poise long enough to allo¥7 one to get a fair aim. The 
flight is a succession of short flittings with momentary 
poising every few yards. They make an exceptionally loud 
droning sound and usually sprea_d their broad Igrown tails 
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when poising. I killed both my birds to-day by snap shots 
with the axixiliary. The ordinary note of this species is 
a strong Fringilline lisp, much like that of Eucephala 
caerulea . I have never seen Q-laucis outside the woods 
but Phaethornis occasionally visits the cacao groves. 
Eucephala is equally common throughout the forest and in 
the cacao. 

A little beyond this creek and some tviro miles 
from home lae heard the distant call of a Bell Bird and 
followed it about for an hour or more without seeing or 
even getting very near the bird which would utter a dozen 
or fifteen calls, remain silent for mwhile, and then begin 
again in a new place. Its cry resembled the stroke of an 
axe on resonant wood, a bok or toe repeated every few 
seconds. This is not the bell sound,which we did not hear. 

While following the Bell Bird, I ca^re upon a 
beautiful Woodpecker, Celeus elegans . It was very tame 
and Chapman killed it with my auxiliary. We afterwards saw 
its mate. 


On our return, we followed the banks of the creek 
for a considerable distance. There ?/as no path but the 
trees were so large that there was very little undergrowth 
or weeds and the walking was open, smooth and easy. I was 
forcibly reminded of the woods on the bottom lands of 
Southern Illinois but the palms, of course, gave the scenery 
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a tropical cast wherever they occurred in any numbers. In 
most places, however, they were scarce or wanting, and the 
forest trees when viewed hastily were not strikingly dif¬ 
ferent in appearance from ours. Indeed, I saw one small 
tree growing on the banks of the creek which in foliage, 
bark and habit was exceedingly like an American elm. Other 
trees in these woods closely resemble in the general 
character of their foliage our ash, hickory, live oak, and 
magnolia. Save the palms there are few that have very 
large or in any way peculia.r leaves. This is a surprise 
to me. I saw one tree in this bottom which was remarkable 
for the glossiness of its leaves. As they tossed in the 
sunlight, they shone like the most highly burnished silver. 

It actually made my eyes ache to look at them long. The 
sheen of our oak foliage is dull in comparison. 

The stems of these tropical trees are, almost with¬ 
out exception, smooth-barked and most of them are very 
light gray or whitish with dusky blotches. As I walk 
through the woods merely looking at the trunks of the trees, 

I often fancy myself in a grove of northern beeches yet so 
great is the vamiety of species here that it is rare to find 
two trees of the same kind in close proximity. For this 
reason chiefly lumbering is unprofitable, although many trees 
yield very valuable timber. 

On the way home we walked fast and steadily but I shot 
a Dove (Engy ptila ) and a Mptmot, We reached the house at S.30 
p. M. and spent the afternoon preparing our specimens. I 
brought in fifteen birds in all. 
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1894 

March 26 


An esperlenc e 
with the 
Bell Bird 


Cap3.ro . 

In the early morning Chapman and I took the Trogon 
Trace and followed it for half a mile or more, I shot 
only a fev; birds. A Bell Bird was heard in these woods 
by the Carrs yesterday afternoon but we listened in vain 
for it this morning. 

In the afternoon, however, I was more fortunate. 
Albert Ca.rr took me to the spot and long before we reached 
it — indeed, before we left the trace — we heard the 
loud bok repeated at short, regular intervals and at length 
the tang-tang ing of the "bell". The former sound was 
very deceptive and before we were at all near the bird I 
could have sworn th3.t he was not thirty yards off. At 
length, after walking ne3.rly a quarter of a mile through 
heavy bottom-land timber, v;e came beneath the tree in which 
the bird was sitting and in a few minutes Carr saw him 
perched on a slender, bare twig in the very top of the 
tree about 75 feet above the groiind. I watched him here 
for full fifteen minutes and saw as well as heard him make 
all three of his calls a nximber of times. At length a 
pair of Toucans came into the tree and alighted near him. 

He looked at them a moment with evident distrust and then 
fie?/ off out of sight. Presently he returned, skimmed low 
over our heads, and to my great delight settled on a 
branch not over 20 feet above the ground and scarce twenty 
yards from us. He remained here for at least fifteen 
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Song; and 
Notes 
of the 
Bell Bird 


minutes more, bok- in^, tar^-ing and calling tue-tue , etc. 
many times. Mr, Carr assures me that he has never before 
watched one under such favorable conditions. The bird 
sat on 8. naked branch in a strong clear light and the air 
was perfectly still, I used my pencil and note-book freely 
and noT>[ transcribe the results as follows: 

The Bell Bird has three distinct notes — the first, 
bok ; the second, tue ; the third, tang . The bok is probably a 
call note*. It is uttered with great irregularity, sometimes - 
perhaps habitually — at intervals of about ten seconds, 
sometimes every second or half second five or six times in 
succession. At a dietsnce of four or five hundred yards it 
resembles the stroke of an axe on hard, resonant wood, and is 
very misleading for although it is not difficult to judge 
correctly the direction from which it comes, a novice would 
be certainly deceived as to the distance and would suppose 
the bird to be only fifty yards or so av/ay. Indeed, as one 
follows on in the direction of the sound the impression which 
he is likely to conceive is that the bird is flying from tree 
to tree and keeping on ahead of him. This impression, how¬ 
ever, is dispelled after he comes within 100 yards or so, 
for the sound then becomes louder and louder until, when 
the listener gets directly beneath the tree it is simply 
tremendous in volume. It has now a slightly rolling 

quality (br-r- ock ) and is so abrupt and explosive in 

















character that it is nearly as startling as the report of 

a gun. I have never heard any bird note which at near 

range sounded anything like so loud, yet it apparently 
does not carry so well as the croak of the Toucan, which 
can be heard fully as far away although it is not a very 

loud call when one is directly under the tree on which the 

Toucan is sitting. 

As I stood beneath the Bell Bird this afternoon, 
his bok at first made me actually jump each time it was 
delivered. It also produced a fluttering vibration of my 
ear drums which was diaagreeable and somewhat painful. 

At each utterance of this note, the bird opens his 
bill to its widest extent and throws his head forward and 
down with a violent, convulsive jerk as if he were in a 
passion and striking viciously at some rival. This jerk 
is indeed so violent that the bird evidently has some 
slight difficulty in maintaining his footing during its 
delivery, as well as in afterwards recovering his normal 
balance or pose. 

The second note, tue , is much softer and less loud 
than the bok and is delivered from six to eleven times 
in such rapid succession that the notes are run together 
in an unbroken series. Despite this fact each tue is 
followed by a metallic ring which sounds exactly like an 
echo and appears to be of nearly the same duration as the 







tue . At first I could not believe that 1his ring wa.s made 
by the bird which I was watching, for it seemed impossible 
that he could interject it between the tue notes and, 
moreover, it seemed to come from another direction, but 
after repeated observations I became satisfied that it 
\'sras readily an integral part of the tue song (if song it be), 
’nVhile uttering these notes, the bird sits rather erect 
and perfectly motionless, save for a slight tremulous 
motion ofthe throat and tail which accompanies the delivery 
of each tue. The tail moves up and down — or rather, down 
and up. 


The third note, tang , is also repeated a niomber 
(from 18 to 33 this afternoon) of times in q\i"ick succession 
but the sound is much louder than the tue and the intervals 
between the notes,although short,are well marked. Some¬ 
times the bird began slowly and gradually increased the 
rapidity of its utterance, at others the intervals were 
about the same from the beginning to the end. Each tang ^ 
is accompanied by a ringing sound like the vibrations 
foll^-owing a sharp stroke of a hammer on bar iron but this 
ringing, although similar in general quality to that of 
the tue call, is less loud and is more evidently and 
directly connected with the note which it accompanies. In 
other words, the effect of an echo is lacking. 


At a certain distance — about 100 yards— the 
tanging sounds exceedingly like a slow strumming in 0 
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Characteristlc 

attitudes, 
flight . etc, 
of the 
Bell Bird 


natural on the string of a hanjo — as Mr. Carr actually 
demonstrated this evening to our entire satisfaction. It 
can be heard at a greater distance than the tue but not 
nearly so far as the bok . At a distance greater than 200 
yards, the sound would scarce attract the attention 
of any one except an ornithologist thoroughly versed In 
the bird voices of these woods. It probably could not 
be heard at all beyond three or four hundred yards unless 
the conditions were exceptionally favorable. 

While tang ing, the bird sits In much the same 
position as when making the tue . rather erect, the head 
well up, the wings drooping beneath the closed tail. 

At each utterance the tail vibrates slightly, there is 
a marked swelling of the black throat, and the mouth 
is opened to its widest extent but although the 

lower mandible is worked with some apparent effort and 
thrown well down, the upper mandible and the rest of the 
head are held perfectly motionless. 

After calling and singing a few times without 
changing his position, the bird would turn squarely on his 
perch and face in the opposite direction of an equal 
period, then turn back again. During the intervals of 
silence, which often lasted ten or fifteen minutes, he 
devoted his attention to his plumage which he preened and 
arranged with great care. 












The flight of the Bell Bird is swift, easy, slightly 


undulating, the wings being beaten rapidly a few times and 
then closed during the downward sweep. It is much like 
the flight of Habia ludoviciana which, indeed, the Bell Bird 
also resembles in form and bearing, although it is of course 
larger and he3.vier. It is an alert but not a very active 
bird, sitting for a long time in one place but moving 
the head about quickly and occasionally twitching the wings. 
I saw no tail motion excepting during the act of calling. 

The fleshy throat appendages were not visible at any 
time, either when the bird was calling or when it was sit¬ 
ting erect or preening its feathers. This is difficult 
to understand, for when the head of a dead specimen is 
held out horizontally these appendages hang straight down¬ 
ward. They are indeed as soft and limp as so many bits 
of old shoe string yet the bird must be able in some way 
to hold them tightly pressed against the throat. I was 
surprised to find that they were not displayed in any way 
while the bird was singing. 

(in this connection I will add that on the afternoon of the 
27th we found this Bell Bird singing in the same tree and 
perched on the very same twig where it sat on the 26th. And 
further, that on the morning of the 29th I shot a female 
Bell Bird in the cacao grove within 20 yards of our ajouba. 

It came flying from the woods across the river and alighting 
on a branch of a bois immortel sat there silent and motioa— 
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A female 

less long enough for me to go to the house and return 

Bell Bird 

with my gun. On dissecting it, I found the ovaries only 

slightly developed, the largest ovules being of about the 

size of No. 8 shot. The body was rather less heavy and 

muscular than that of the male skinned last week. The 

irides were dark hazel. There was no apparent peculiarity 

of the trachea or larynx. 

See page 

117 

*This was a pure assumption at the time and I am now inclined 

to doubt its correctness although I was forced to leave 

Trinidad without settling the question. Albert Carr and 

his brother were disposed to think that the bok is uttered 

only by the male. 

Sounds of 

While we were watching the Bell Bird, my eyes and 

a 

ears took in many other sights and sounds. Every now and 

Trinidad 

then a. Hummer (Glaucis or Eucephala) droned overhead or 

forest 

dashed past us. Trogons gave their Cuckoo or Flicker-like 

calls and the rasping croak of the Toucan came almost 

incessantly from two or three different directions at once. 

Creepers (Coereba luteola) were sing:ing on every side and 

now and then a Wren (Thryothorus rutilus) repeated its clear 

silvery song two or three times in quick succession. The 

loud ringing whistle of Dendrornis susurrans was also a fre- 

quent and characteristic sound of these lonely woods, and 

the Flicker-like "shout" of Thamnophilus major , ending with 

its curious Crow caw, was occasionally heard. 
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Before we left the place, the sun had sunk TDelasr 
the tops of the trees and the woods about us fairly rang 
with the weird, unearthly music of the Tinamou while the 
Coq-bois whistled on every side. It was twilight under 
the trees when we reached the trace and the only bird voice 
now was the deep hoo of the Mot-mot who calls latest of 
all the diurnal birds here. Small bats were flying about 
close to the ground among the undergrowth and every how 
and then a Morpho butterfly passed us. We had the net 
with us and caught a number of other species but this has 
thus far eluded us, 

Carr is altogether the most delightful and con¬ 
genial companion for a woodland walk that I have ever met. 
He is quiet yet alert, an accomplished woodsman,as quick 
to see "signs" of animals and birds as are the best of 
our Maine guides and withal an enthusiastic naturalist. 

He knows all the trees, shrubs and flowers and most of the 
birds and insects also. 
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Caparo. 


1894 
March 27 


A rainy-season day, with frequent showers of fine 
rain and humid oppressive atmosphere. 


In the early morning I walked down the road nearly 
to Mr. Medford’s plantation. Before starting I shot three 
Swifts for Chapman; during the walk, a beautiful pair of 
Tityra cayana which I mistook for Bell Birds. They were 
in a tall tree over the road, feeding on large berries 
which they first seized while hovering in front of the clus¬ 
ter and then broke off by dropping backwards in the manner 
of Trogons, I also shot a Tyrannus satrapa and a Rampho- 
celus maA'njiOstris but lost both in dense thorny scrub into 
which they fell, 

I had a fine view of two Green Parrots ( Amazona 
amazonica ). a pair, apparently, v>rhich alighted in a small 
solitary tree not 30 yards from where I stood and within 
20 yards of a negro’s cabin. They climbed down a liane, 
using their beaks as third legs and altogether behaving in 
a manner which forcibly reminded me of our Parrot,"Jack”, 

I also saw several flocks of Paroqueets whirling about 
high in air like birds. The big Parrots fly in pairs 

and their flight is very like that of Fratercula artica 
in every way. 

In a small, perfectly leafless tree by the roadside 
ray eye caught a slight movement and looking more closely 
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I sww a female H\ammer ( Lampornis vlolicatida ) sitting on 
her nest which, except for its larger size, exactly 
resembled the ne st of our Trochilu s colubris . It was 
saddled on a naked branch about 20 feet above the ground,* 

In the afternoon Carr and Chapman went to the Trogon 
woods to hear the Bell Bird. I followed them v>rith Sam 
(Chapman’s trapper and assistant) and Urich, We found 
them by first hearing the Bell Bird aud following up its 
call. It was sitting in the same tree and on the very same 
twig as yesterday and Chapman was lying on his back on the 
ground beneath the tree, watching it. Soon after we 
arrived it flew av^ray. It evidently ceases to call before 
the sun sets. 

We heard Tinamous, Coq-bois, Toucans, Mot-mots and 
various other birds and Carr showed us the bones of a big 
i (C rotalu s) which his brother killed in these woods 

three months ago. Their size and the proof which they 
afforded of the presence of this dreaded snake made me shrink 
a little. 


It was twilight when we reached the road. I shot 
a bat and then we saw the big Goatsucker fly across the 
road. Taking stations we waited for him to return. At 
length Chapman got two shots in quick succession, both at 
the same bird, the first a miss, the second a hit, but the 
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Goatsucker flew feebly off among the bananas and. was lost 
to our sight in the gloom. 

When we reached the house, we found that Arthur Carr 
had brought in a "Y/ood Dog" — a curious and very interesting 
creature of the Weasel family about as big as our Fisher 
but less heavily furred. The expression of the face 
reminded me of that of a Bear, Carr started six of these 
animals from a hollow tree, 

*I fully intended to return to and take this nest but lack 
of time prevented. It was the only inhabited nest save one of 
P itangus that I found on Trinidad. 





